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Drawing and nature study. — ^A very clever device has been adopted by the 
editor of an elementary-school sketch book' to combine children's interests in 
animals and their training in drawing. Simple outline sketches of numerous 
animals have been prepared and brief notes have been printed with these outline 
sketches describing the habits and life of the animals depicted. Blank spaces 
are left for the children to copy the drawings. 

The great advantage of these simple drawings is that they show the essential 
characteristics of the animals without attempting to give the full details that 
appear in the photograph or half-tone. If there is one fact which has come out 
clearly in recent psychological studies of children's drawings, it is that the sketches 
must be very greatly simplified if the children are to grasp them readily. This 
principle has been accepted by the editor and the result is what promises to be a 
very successful method of dealing both with the facts of nature study and with 
the efforts of children to draw natural objects. 



Current biography. — A supplementary reader^ dealing with the leaders in the 
Great War will be very serviceable to the pupils in the elementary school. The 
military and civic leaders who guided the Allies to victory through the Great 
War are here described in sufficient detail to leave on the child's mind not only 
an impression of the personality of the leaders described but also some notion 
of the service which they rendered in the campaigns themselves. 



Committee reports on the curriculum. — The National Council of Education 
received at its sessions during the year 1919 a report' of a committee which was 
appointed to discuss the problems which confront school superintendents. The 
first part of this report deals with the general problem of organizing co-operation 
between administrative offices and the teachers of a school system in revising 
the school curriculum. The second part deals with the general problem of intro- 
ducing lessons and principles of democracy into the school curriculum. 

It is with the first part of this report that this review deals. There is so 
much unrest at the present time among teachers because they are not recognized 
in the control of public schools that it is highly desirable for general organizations 
like the National Council of Education to consider the possibility of giving to 
teachers more voice in the organization of the program and materials of instruc- 
tion. The committee report shows, after careful examination of many cases, 
that there is a growing tendency in the direction of securing co-operation from 
teachers in the making of the curriculum. There are no standardized methods 
of securing this co-operation, but the committee report describes in detail various 
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methods of organizing committees and securing co-operation either through 
schools or through other subdivisions of the school system. 

On the whole, the committee report makes a more vivid impression than any 
other document that has recently been issued in favor of giving teachers a large 
and important influence in the organization of schools. 



Child welfare. — The National Child Labor Committee of New York City 
has for some years past promoted actively a general national campaign for the 
protection of children. One of its main lines of activity has been to secure state 
and national legislation which limits the employment of children of school age. 
Recently this committee has helped to organize a number of surveys. Three 
reports of such surveys have preceded the present report.' The earlier reports 
deal with child welfare in Oklahoma and Alabama. The method of preparing 
these reports is to secure the co-operation of organizations within the state to be 
surveyed. In Kentucky the Kentucky Child Labor Association, the Louisville 
Welfare League, the State Board of Health, the Kentucky Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and other agencies of like type not specifically mentioned, co-operated 
with the National Child Labor Committee. The volume which resulted from 
this survey deals with the conditions in the state relating to the health of children, 
school systems, plans of recreation, the special conditions that grow out of rural 
life and child labor, the juvenile courts, and the general laws relating to the family 
which intimately concern the children of the state. 

The report begins with a vigorous statement that Kentucky is not doing its 
duty by its children. This indictment is supported by detailed evidences drawn 
from the various state activities referred to in the list of chapters given above. 
It is not to be assumed that Kentucky is alone in her backwardness in this matter, 
but where there is ground for the statement that Kentucky does less than other 
communities that is pointed out with emphasis and clearness. Detailed recom- 
mendations are made for new legislation in each of these fields. 

There can be no doubt at all that a social survey of this type will be very 
influential. Undoubtedly the states already surveyed are in no sense of the word 
backward in their desire to do for children everything that can be done. It is a 
matter of securing intelligent adaptation of legislation and existing agencies to 
bring about better conditions. These conditions can, however, be made per- 
manently better only if the community is informed about the needs of the state. 
A publication, therefore, which sets forth the problems in detail has the mission 
not only of initiating legislation but also of persuading the community so that 
it will stand behind the legislation and make it effective. 



Amelioration of blindness. — The National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness has issued a report^ which has to do not so much with the prevention of 
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